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A WARLIKE WORLD. 


HIS is rather a warlike world just now. 

It is estimated that three-quarters of the 
human race are living in the barbarous state of 
war. ; 

There is war in the United States. 

War in Mexico. 

War in Peru. 

War in Algeria. 

War in Tunis. 

War in New Zealand. 

War in China and Kashgar. 

War in Japan. 

War in Afghanistan. 

War in twenty countries in Africa. 

To the above list we may add that the na- 
tions of Europe, generaly, waste no love upon 
each other, and if not in actual war are at war 
in spirit. The same is also true between this 
country and France and England. 

An Italian paper, the Opinion Nationale, 
thinks that the dismal belligerent picture 
which the world presents, is enough to discour- 
age the friends of universal peace. On the 
contrary, we think now if ever is the time to 
work for universal peace—the time for every 
man to hug the spirit of peace to his heart. 
The brutal, infernal spirit of the Great De- 
vourer is not omnipotent. It may be out- 
flanked, it may be put down, it may be cast 
out of the world. How?! Not by fighting it, 
ut by turning away from it to, the spirit of 
peace and joy and improvement; by doing 
good to them that hate you, by blessing them 
that curse you. The one man who dees this 
is stronger and does more for the world’s fu- 
ture than the armed millions of war. What if 
the world is a battle-field ? That does not pre- 
vent you and me and every man who loves peace, 
from refusing to prey upon others, in spirit, 
thought, or deed. We can tread the furnace 
and not be burned; we can leave cannon and 
muskets to serve themselves; we can devote 
ourselves to works of construction and love ; 
we can build school-houses on the battle-field. 
Shall we not resolve in our hearts we will do 
this? If a Gideon’s band of three hundred 


sons of peace can be found, who will go forth, 


into the darkness of this war-worn world, 
armed only with truth and love, and ready to 
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| die for peace, the knell of the Great Devourer| 


| 


would think, would be the first thing of interest. 


will be sounded. Ho, for volunteers! 


| \ V7 HAT is to become of the widows and 
fatherless families made by the war? 
|They must amount to scores of thousands, 
|many of them perhaps on the brink of destitu- 
‘tion. It is a question for philanthropists to 
‘think of. Scattered, they will have a hard fight 
‘of it, or sink into objects of charity, to be 
maintained by their friends or at the public 
cost. If they were in a condition to unite, so 
as to realize the economies of Association, and 
to furnish themselves with organized means of 
| production, they would soon laugh at poverty. 
| While the soldiers are battling together in a 
‘sort of Community fashion for the objects of 
war, and find strength in organization, why 
‘should not their families and widows take ad- 
vantage of the same principle, and battle to- 
gether for subsistence and comfort at home ? 
While the fighting army by means of its 
| unity is destroying a city, the working army 
by the same means might build one. Well, 
perhaps society is not yet ready for this, but 
for our part the only good prospect we can see 
for the widows and orphans of this war is in 
their turning to the Lord and asking him to 
give them homes in common. G. 





SLOW TO GET READY. 

OME of the Second Adventists, as we 

understand, have been attempting to form 
a Community on professedly Theocratic prin- 
ciples. Whereupon the World’s Crisis, an 
organ of the Advent persuasion, warns the breth- 
ren against it and on the whole against Com- 
munism in general. It represents that the 
original Community of the day of Pentecost was 
not much of an affair, and thatin modern times 
“the Community system has been frequently 
tried and as often proved impracticable or a 
failure.” So the inference is, we hada better 
let it all alone. Why, what sort of talk is this 
for people who profess to believe that the end 
of the world is at hand, and that they are lia- 
ble to be caught up any day to heaven? How 
do they expect to get along when introduced 
suddenly to a social state there, which they 
take no pains to understand and warn people 
against here ? Or are we to think that heaven, 
instead of being a Community, is a kind of 
camp-meetiug, where there is liberty between 
the services to swap horses and carry on the lit- 
tle games that belong to isolation as they do in 
this world ? If the latter is the case, of course 
there is no great need of preparation: but to 
an intelligent expecter of Christ’s coming and 
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its consequences, the study cf Communism, one 


We agree with the Adventists in expecting 


'great events about this time; but we would 
respectfully suggest to them the propriety of 


| reconsidering the question whether the second 
| personal coming of Christ which they count 
on has not already taken place, and whether 
the coming to be expected now is not that of 
his united body, the New Jerusalem of Com- 
munism, making a new Heaven and a new 
Earth. Do not let us fall into the same trap 
with the old Jews, and, while professing to 
expect Christ, fail to recognize and reject him 
when he comes. 

The Crisis may have conscientious reasons 
for discountenancing the special Community 
project to which it refers, but we think, on re- 
consideration, it will see the propriety of 
treating respectfully, that which if its prophe- 
cies are true, must soon be the social order of 
all good people. a. 


A NORTHERN WEDDING. 


NHE British Provinces on our northern bor- 
der have recently taken measures to form 
themselves into a consolidated nation ( England 
consenting) ; a leading motive of which act is to 
provide means of defense against the anticipa- 
ted designs of this country, as appears in the 
following paragraph of aspeech by Mr. Mc- 
Donald, one of the members of the consulting 
convention : 


“Here we are,” he said, “in the presence of a 
large nation, and one that has developed its military 
power in a most marvelous degree, connected by 
one tie only—that of common allegiance. As far as 
ourselves are concerned we have no political con- 
nection, and are as wide apart as British America is 
from Australia. We are liable, if America and Eng- 
land differ, to be cut off one by one, not having any 
common means of defence.” 


To which we say, good. The more you 
unite, the better. It will be all the easier, 
when the time comes for courting you Canadians 
and New Brunswickers, to make one job of it 
and take in the whole family together. 

The London Times, in commenting on this 
confederation of the American Provinces, says : ° 


“ Conscious as we are of our inability to protect these 
colonies by land in. case of war, we must naturally re- 
joice at any event which seems to place them in a 
position, in which they would be better able to pro- 
tect themselves. There was a time, no doubt, when 
the uniting of the colonies in a single State would 
have been regarded by England with considerable 
jealousy, as forming a powerful dependency, which 
it might be difficult for the mother country to coerce 
in case of its desire for separation ; but that difficulty 
exists no longer. We have freely and we hope for- 
ever, given up the idea of retaining our discontented 
colonies by the sword. The power we desire to exer- 
cise is entirely a moral one, and, strong or weak,.the 
dependency that wishes to quit us has only solemnly 
to make up its mind to that effect.” 


We suppose we ought to give full credit to 
such well-sounding words. They bespeak a 
meekness that is truly edifying. But somehow 
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the conversion seems rather sudden, and we 
cannot but remember the short period it is 
since this satae Times justified the severity 
which put down the East Indian rebellion.— 
And if we are not mistaken, England has on 
hand at the present time a little job of coerc- 
ing the natives in some of her Pacific Island 
dependencies. However, sincere or not, it is 
on the whole pleasing to see the graceful man- 
ner in which Old England in this instance, 
dismisses her Canadian daughter. And in 
the instinctive effort of political unity which 
is at work in Italy, Germany, and British 
America, we think there is progress towards 
an eventual consolidation of all nations in a 
promised reign of peace and unity. G. 


OLD COLONY TIMES AND CUSTOMS. 


~YERKINS, in his Historical Sketches of 
4. Meriden and Wallingford, from which we 
have previously quoted, describes numerous 
incidents and customs of the old colonial times, 
a few of which we copy below: 

COLD CHURCHES. 

In the “good old times,” the houses of public 
worship were never warmed. Indeed, some would 
have deemed it an innovation sadly ominous of 
degeneracy, if not of actual profanation, to make 
the house of God comfortable. Of course, the hear- 
ers, in the cold weather, must have sat in an atmos- 
phere, the very thought of which makes one shiver. 
Those who had traveled several miles to reach the 
place of public worship, as many of them did, and 
entered the house half-frozen, literally found “ cold 
comfort.” As prayers and sermons then were 
much longer than moderns will endure, the winter 
hearers of those days must have endured a species 
of martyrdom. It is said that sometimes preachers 
complained bitterly that their voices were drowned 
by the noise of persons stamping, or knocking their 
feet together, in the attempt to get up a little 
warmth. 

As a partial relief to such suffering, some persons 
built near the Church, what are often mentioned in 
the old records, as ‘“ Sabbath-day houses”—little 
cabins about ten feet square, furnished with a fire- 
place, chimney and some chairs. Here the owner 
retired with his family at the intermission, and par- 
took of some refreshment preparatory to the freezing 
process of the afternoon. Is is a curious illustration 
of the tenacity with which old habits are cherished, 
that here as elsewhere, the proposal to make the 
house of God comfortable and healthful by means of 
stoves, was met with very decided opposition.— 
Even in 1831, when the new house was built in 
Meriden, it was with great difficulty that the Soci- 
ety could he induced even to allow chimneys to be 
built, though they were to be erected gratuitously. 

THE STATE OF RELIGION. 


Of the general state of religion in Meriden Church, 
in the earlier periods of its existence, we have very 
scanty information. But we know that from the 
year 1700 and onward, throughout all New England, 
experimental and vital godliness had very much 
decayed. This is not the place to enter upon a dis- 
cussion, or even a full enumeration of the causes of 
this declension. The “half way covenant”—the 
numerous and almost incessant wars which op- 
pressed and harassed the people, fierce political 
agitations of the day, were, no doubt, among these 
causes. But in the fact of such declension, all ac- 
counts agree. : 

An accurate historian speaking of those times 
says, “ There is a fearful decay creeping, I cannot 
say, but rushing in upon these Churches, a visible 
shrink, in all orders of men, of that greatness and 
goodness which was the first grain that our God 
brought into this land.” 


In 1715, the General Association say “ that there 





was a great want of Bibles, great neglect of public 
worship on the Sabbath,” and complain of intem- 
perance and other vices. Trumbull remarks, “ that 
there was little of the power of religion, that pro- 
fessors were worldly and lukewarm—the young 
people were loose and vicious—family prayer was 
neglected—the Sabbath was profaned—taverns were 
haunted, intemperance and other vices increased ; 
and many of the ministers preached a cold and life- 
less morality.” 

We may therefore conclude with almost entire 
certainty, that Meriden did not differ much in these 
respects from the rest of New England; and that in 
our town, as elsewhere, formality, irreligion and 
declension, prevailed to a mournful extent. So far 
as the records of our Church throw any light on the 
subject, we are led to the same inference; for we 
find that year after year, not more than one or two 
united with the Church annually. 


But in 1735, commenced a series of stupendous 
revivals in New England. They originated at 
Northampton under the preaching of the great and 
good Jonathan Edwards; and were characterized 
by wonderful extent and power. They extended 
into Connecticut. In some places, not a solitary 
person could be found, whose mind was not con- 
cerned for his soul’s interest. In 1740, and 1741, 
various towns in Connecticut were most wonder- 
fully affected—people flocked together on all days in 
the week, in great crowds to hear the word of God 
—they would fill the houses, and then stand clus- 
tered around the doors and windows, pressing 
eagerly to hear—they would go from one town to 
another, wherever there was public worship. The 
results of these revivals were most delightful and 
permanent—the morals of the community became 
wonderfully improved; intemperance, sabbath- 
breaking and profanity disappeared, and it was said 
that if bags of gold or diamonds had been left lying 
about in the streets, no person would have touched 
them. 


About this time also, the celebrated Whitfield 
traveled through the country, preaching. In 1740, 
he passed through Connecticut on this very road, 
from Hartford to New Haven, and once at least, if 
not several times, preached at Wallingford, then our 
own town. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Meriden shared to some extent in the revivals which 
attended the labors of Whitfield, and our records 
inform us of considerable accessions to the Church 
at that time. But I have not been able to obtain 
any definite information, of the nature and progress 
of the revival. : 

THE FIRST WAGON. 

In 1789, or 75 years ago, the first wagon was 
brought into Meriden. It was owned by Mr. Ezra 
Rice. It was ofa very rude construction, being 
simply asquare framed box placed on four wheels, 
drawn by two horses, with ropes for traces, and cords 
for the guiding or driving lines. Yet it was then 
thought to bea very elegant establishment. Previous 
to that time, there had never been owned in the town 
but three two-wheel carriages, being very rude, awk- 
ward chaise-bodies or uncoverd seats hung on two 
wheels, in the manner of our modern chaise. 


Quite in keeping with this fact is another, stated to 
me by a gentleman whose business led him at various 
times into.every house, and of course enabled Rim 
to know whereof he affirmed. He assured me that 
in 1802, there was but one carpet in the whole town 
of Meriden. 

Until the year 1802, there was not a single road in 
town .which was made by being rounded from the 
center to the sides in the manner of a turnpike, and 
as our roads are allpow made. They, were more fre- 
quently lower than the sides, by continual wear of 
use, and washing of rains, rather than raised above 
them. There can be little doubt that we find in this 
fact, the reason for laying out roads of the enormous 
width of stz and even twenty rods. For as one track 
became worn full of ruts, and sunk below the surface, 
the traveller could find sufficient room to pick out 
for himself another and still another track, yet fresh 
and unworn, in the broad space of one hundred, or 
three hundred feet reserved for ahighway. As there 
were few laborers and plenty of land, this mode 





of working the roads was cheaper than our modern 
process of laboriously constructing one good round- 
ed track. As to the comfort of the traveler, there 
could not be much question. The present Hartford 
and New Haven turnpike which passes through the 
center of the town, was completed about the year 
1800. It was considered a vast, wonderful and curi- 
ous work at the time, so that people came to see it, 
just as they afterwards flocked to see the first rail- 
road. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A BELL. 

We find in the old records frequent mention of a 
curious custom, that of beating the drum on the Sab- 
bath. As there was no bell, a substitute was pro- 
cured in the form of a drum, which was beat all 
over the village of Wallingford on the Sabbath, to 
call the people to the Church, and as the signal for 
all other public meetings. As early as 1673, is the 
following vote: 

“ June 17, 1673. Sam’ll Monson shall be alowed 
40s. for maintaining and beating the Drum in good 
order for the yeare ensuing.” 

And in 1675, voted, “that Jeremiah How, have 
40s allowed him, for beating the Drum, Sabbath 
days and other days.” In 1676, £2, 16s., was 
allowed “for beating the drum, Sabbaths, lecture 
days, and for town meetings.” Again is voted “ for 
beating drum, sabbaths, lecture days, trainings, and 
keeping in repair, 20s.” In 1694, the town voted £3 
to purchase a new drum.” With an increase of 
population, more sound was needed, and of course a 
larger drum. We find therefore a vote for the pur- 
chase of the instrument, with the order to sell the 
old one as follows: “Dec. 25, 1705. The town 
sould the litle drum to Thomas Hall at an outcry for 
fifteen shillings and threepens to be paid this yeare.” 
As late as 1714, we find the practice still continued. 
There is little doubt that it was kept up, till a bell 
was purchased, in 1727, when the town voted to 
build a belfry, and we may suppose that they then 
purchased a bell, and gave up the drum after it had 
done service about 60 years. 

POPULATION. 

Some items relative to population not only in this 
town, but in the State, which I have found scattered 
in books and documents, may also gratify a rational 
curiosity, and hereafter may be of real value. They 
suggest many interesting thoughts, though consisting 
only of figures. 

In 1655, there were but 775 taxable inhabitants in 
the whole State. 

In 1665, there were about 1700 families in Connec- 
ticut. 

In 17138, there were about 17,000 inhabitants in the 
State. 

In 1748, about 70,000 inhabitants in the State. 

In 1672, there were 42 “ planters” in Wallingford. 

In 1690, there were 73 families in Wallingford. 

In 1709, there were about 700 inhabitants in Wal- 
lingford. 

In 1729, there were 25 families in Meriden. 

In 1770, there were 123 families in Meriden. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

In the year 1680, the home government sent over 
to the Colonies, a long list of questions relative to 
their condition, agricultural, financial, political and 
ecclesiastical. A full reply to these queries was sent 
back by the Legislature of Connecticut, from which I 
have gleaned a few facts, here annexed. 

“The country is a mountainous country, full of 
rocks, swamps, and hills; and most that is fit for 
plantations 7s taken up.” Yet the whole state then 
contained but about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Again they say, “The imports into the Colony are 
about of the value of £9,000 annually.” 

“The whole property of the Colony is rated at 
£110,788.” 

“There are 21 Churches in the Colony: the sal- 
aries of the ministers, are from £50 to £100.” 

“There are twenty merchants in the Colony.” 

“There are Owned in the Colony, 4 ships, 3 pinks, 
8 sloops, and 12 other smaller vessels.” 


The Post Office system was first established in - 


Connecticut in 1693, by special authority from the 
king. The mail went through the Colony from Bos- 
ton to New York, once every week. The postage from 
Boston to Hartford was 9d. 
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THE “DIVINE” INSTITUTION OF 
‘ SLAVERY. 


ITH us in the country, things usually 

move slowly. Quiet is the rule. Seed- 
time and harvest follow each other with slow 
but steady steps. The seasons alternate with 
such patient regularity that the changes are 
scarcely perceptible. The husbandman sows his 
seed and waits patiently for the earth to pre- 
duce her increase. And we who are under 
these influences, are more or less assimilated 
to them. But if quiet is the rule, it has its ex- 
ceptions. The present is a time of intense ac- 
tivity. Not that the planetary system moves 
faster, but the elements of the political world 
are in commotion. Public speakers, great and 
small, are addressing assembled multitudes.— 
As in times of religious revival, there is no dif- 
ficulty in filling even to crowding, the largest 
rooms that can be obtained, with listeners.— 
And as in all times of excitement, many strange 
things are said. One speaker advised the peo- 
ple of our village to prepare for the coming 
election with bowie-knives and pistols. But 
such talk, in a place like this, was not approved 
even by the speaker’s own friends. Another 
speaker is said to teach that the institution of 
negro slavery is of divine origin, and being 
so ordained, is good and right. That the right 
of property in persons is the foundation-princi- 
ple of all our laws; to wit, the law of minority 
of children, and the laws for the collection of 
debts. There are those who consider this prop- 
osition and argument shallow, saying that the 
law secures nothing to a man but himself, and 
that which he earns or owns—what he advances 
of his own to the minor, or any other. It is 
taught that the poor, ignorant black man should 
be taken into our families, and taken care of, 
and provided for. But the inquiry is raised, 
“Should he be compelled to stay there ?” 


Without taking sides in the partizan strife 
that is stirring up the present commotion, it is 
perhaps well to say, that legalized slavery, ex- 
cept in punishment of crime, does not work 
very well. Neither does it appear very plainly 
that God has ever ordained or instituted any 
such thing. The subjection and servitude of 
the Canaanites to Israel was because they had 
corrupted themselves past endurance. So the 
Jews, after manifold transgressions, were deliv- 
ered captives to other nations; who, in turn, 
were punished for holding them in bondage with 
a spirit of selfishness, and not as the executors of 
God’s will. Here is where all systems of sla- 
very err, in not practically acknowledging God 
as the head and source of all authority and pow- 
er. , 
It is not difficult to discern a system of 
slavery, or servitude, after God’s own heart. 
But it is not until men emerge from the domin- 
ion of law into the reign of grace. It is shad- 
owed forth in the old dispensation, and plainly 
taught in the new. It is perfect and complete 
servitude, but intelligently voluntary—a sys- 
tem that may truly be called “divine,” and 
those who find it find a, treasure indeed. It is 
simply finding one’s true place, and finding how 
to keep in it. 

Now though it may be truly said that all 
men are created equal, that is with equal rights, 
yet it is not true that they are also created with 
equal capacities. At least they do not emerge 





from childhood thus equal. Neither are they all 
endowed with the same tastes ; some enjoy what 
others dislike. Some, perhaps, would groan in 
heaven; that is, God’s heaven would be no 
heaven to them. There are different gifts. 
Some can charm the multitude with music. 
Others, whose ears perhaps are dull, can win the 
world’s applause with statuary or painting. 
Some by eloquence can sway the masses and 
win their hearts. And in the humble walks of 
life, among those who cannot largely sway, but 
are swayed, some with constant toil can only 
live, and are ever poor and harassed with care, 
while others with no greater labor but better 
“ management” secure life’s comforts in abun- 
dance. Others go still beyond and treasure up 
a surplus of their earnings. The body is not all 
one member, either socially, politically, or 
spiritually. And without a guiding, and con- 
trolling head, the members are in confusion and 
work at much disadvantage. 

Jesus Christ was the first living embodiment 
of a true system. “Ye call me Master and 
Lord, and: ye say well, for so I am.” “Iam 
among you as one that serves.” “I came not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” “TI came not of myself, but he sent me.” 
This idea that he did not run without being sent, 
is often repeated with much stress. “I have 
greater witness than that of John; for the works 


that the Father hath given me to finish, the| 


same works that I do, bear witness of me that 
the Father hath sent me.” “If I had not done 
among them the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin.” The evidence he gave 
of his obedience to his Father, was his com- 
mission to teach, and his authority for requiring 
others to obey him. It is a common saying— 
not much observed—that no one is fit to rule 
who has not learned to obey. Christ not only 
obeyed, and served God, but he took the form 
of a servant toward those below him, and did 
serve them. This, too, was a part of his obedi- 
ence to the Father. And so God the Father 
served the Son, for Christ said, “I can of mine 
own self do nothing. The Father who dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” It should be ob- 
served that in all cases, of whom service is re- 
quired, unto them service is rendered. The 
service is mutual. It should be observed, also, 
that in all cases the benefit of the service is for 
those below, or in the inferior position. The 
assertion of God, that, “Not for your sakes, 
but for my great name’s sake do I this unto 
you,” does not mean that the benefit of the 
service accrued to him, but that the grace of the 
act was spontaneous in him. No service from 
below can be of benefit to him. 

Now carry out this system of servitude, vol- 
untarily, through the world, and what are the 
results? Every man that would be greatest, 
let him become a servant. Carry out the order 
of God until his will is done in earth as it is in 
heaven, would it not cut short the present sys- 
tems of slavery, and institute one for the 
express benefit of the slave? would it not be 
a system of mutual servitude designed to ele- 
vate the whole race? But the element of com- 
pulsion would be left out. Each man’s true 
interest should be the bond of servitude. And 
in the fact that men differ—are unequal in phys- 
ical strength, unequal in mental and moral 
capacities—is seen the propriety and the neces- 
sity of an organization that will give to each his 





fit place, where each one is doing service for 
the whole. It is for each individual’s interest 
to get the place where he can do the most 
effective service. To obey those who do obey 
God is a privilege, and the words of Christ— 
“If I had not done among them the works that 
none other man did, they had not had sin”— 
shows that it is not wrong to disobey those who 
do not show the evidence of their obedience to 
God. No man can belong to a “divine” order 
without subjecting himself to the “divine” head, 
and doing his work. Every one who is seeking 
his own, and exacting service of others to in- 
crease his gains, is evidently in a system shat 
lacks the divine element. ‘ 

The true system is nothing less than the King- 
dom of Heaven, where God rules by love, where 
this rule does actually produce in its subjects 
the obedience of faith, and service of the heart ; 
where the love of God is so shed abroad in the 
heart as to make every one a servant of God, 
and of each other. The disposition that holds 
men to service for the sake of gain, and only 
renders for the service the pittance that his love 
of gain sees most profitable, is like that of the 
King of Assyria, who held the nations in bondage 
while his heart, and his lip said—-“By the 
strength of my hand I have done it, and by my 
wisdom, for I am’ prudent.” 

Verona, N. Y., November 1864. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND THE NATION. 


Mr. Epiror:—In your interesting article 
some weeks ago, headed “National Troubles 
and their Source,” you aJluded to hints and in- 
sinuations thrown out by politicians, that the 
West was jealous of New England influence in 
the governmental affairs of the nation, and that at 
some future time secession and the formation of 
anew government might be attempted by the 
Western and Middle states, as well as the South. 
ern, leaving New England “ out in the cold.” 

Well, I am by birth a New Englander—born 
and raised in the old Bay State—leaving it, how 
ever, just as | was leaving my teens; and few 
and far between have been my visits there 
since. I claim, therefore, to be quite free from 
any family adhesion to my native soil, that 
would disqualify me from judging her character 
truthfully. * am, moreover, in favor of offering 
the New England character for a fair public 
criticism, knowing full well that she has many, 
and some serious, faults, that detract from her 
moral goodness. But leaving others to lead off 
in such a criticism, I will say a few words about 
the insinuation that she may yet be “left out in 
the cold,” or in other words, expelled from the 
community of sister states, and compelled to be 
a little isolated family by herself. It would be 
a misfortune indeed, one might suppose, that 
such an event should happen. And yet New 
England herself would be the party that would 
suffer least from it, were it to occur. 





It may, however, be asked, Where is New 
England—not geographically—but morally and 
mentally? What has New England been doing 
for two or three generations past? What has 
become of her descendants? They are not to 
be found on her own soil except in limited num- 
bers. Propagation has not been ignored in 
genuine Yankeedom, any more than it has been 
at the South. The descendants of the Puritans 
have always believed in raising children, but 
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preferred a legitimate way of doing it; and _be- 
lieved as firmly, after children were born, 
whether in wedlock or out of it, in giving them 
a respectable education. What, therefore, it 
may be asked, has become of her surplus prog- 
eny? But before answering that question, a 
word may not be out of place respecting the 
colonial times. While the early colonies of 
South Carolina and Virginia settled upon rich 
alluvial soils, requiring but little manual labor 
to secure bountiful returns; while the Dutch 
colony at New Amsterdam—now New York— 
secured superior commercial and maritime ad- 
vantages; the New England colonies brought 
with them an inheritance that Virginia despised, 
namely, a disposition to encourage education 
among the common people—the masses—and 
And _ for 
the support of themselves and their enterprises, 
the sterile soil and rock-bound coast of New 
England challenged all the hardihood and perse- 
verance the Pilgrim colonies could summon into 
undaunted faith and 


to establish schools for their benefit. 


action. But with an 
courage, they accepted nature’s conditions of a 
livelihood, and patiently worked out their des- 
tiny. In process of time New England was as 
noted for producing teachers, of both sexes, and 
sending them abroad into all parts of the land, 
as Virginia was for producing a superior nar- 
cotic. The character and power, therefore, of 
New England, became practically, through her 
educational proclivities and tastes, cosmopolitan, 
rather than local. Her geographical boundary, 
morally speaking, was limited only by that 
humanity in all parts of the world, capable of 
civilization and intellectual culture, Her wealth 
and consequent power and influence were vir- 
tually in her educated sons and daughters, 
who became the eduational currency, so to 
speak, of both West and South, and were the 
agencies Providence employed in furnishing the 
foundation materials, especially in the West, of 
her present flourishing colleges and institntions 
of learning. 

if, as | have attempted to prove, the function 
of New England has been chiefly that of circu- 
lating educational ideas, wherever material 
could be found sufficiently receptive to receive 
them, then, indeed, her interests are co-exten- 
sive with the interests of civilization and edu- 
eation every where. To talk therefore of sep- 
avating New England from the West or the 
South, is as chimerical and irrational as it would 
be to talk of preventing the waters of the At- 
lantic ocean from mingling with the waters of 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Then to the fact that New England spiritually 
and morally and intellectually pervades and is 
united with the whole nation, we may add this 
strong argument in favor of the indissoluble 
bonds between the North, South, East and 
West; namely, the fact that the four sections, 
and peculiarities of each, are necessary to make 
a perfect home for the future brotherhood of a 
sin-redeemed race, and a theater for a full de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God and of 
truth on earth. a. C. 

Oneida Community, October, 1864. 


Among the sayings of Walter Savage Landor, the 
English writer and republican, was the following: 
“I do not believe the world besides contains so 
many men who reason rightly, as New England.” 


FOOT NOTES. 
XX. 

Y scientific friend says he likes to walk over 

the farm of a man who cultivates his land for 
the love of it. Putting one’s heart into his work is 
a good thing, and I like to see a man do it. I have 
seen wondertul success follow the men who have 
been content to work for love, and who have taken 
their pay in hope. I often come across bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers, who are rich enough 
to keep a farm for a play-ground, and I then think 
it is worth while to have money when it enables a 
man to make play of his work. These men paint 
their barns, and they make their fences one board 
higher than do their neighbors, and they put more 
stones into their walls; they draw many loads of 
muck into their yards, and they put much manure 
upon their fields ; they plow deep, and raise longer 
ears of corn than other people. The close-fisted 
man who employs me, says he “ shouldn’t like to eat 
their hasty pudding, it would taste so strong of 
money, though the corn was raised for the love of 
it.’ These men’s farms are pleasant walking places ; 
Isee much corn and buckwheat there, and many 
turnips; red clover and herd’s grass have the entire 
sway in the meadows, occupying all the ground to 
the very foot of the fences; there are no burdocks in 
the cows’ tails, and but few “ devil’s pitch-forks” to 
stick in one’s trowsers. However, for every-day 
walking, these fine farms don’t wear like a place 
where the weeds and bushes have a chance to hold 
up their heads. 

But a man doesn’t have to go far to find people 
who work for the love of it. The number of men 
who have looked over my garden fence and given 
me advice, is not small. When the governor visited 
our place, he 1s said to have looked over towards 
my land and to have suggested grapes for my clay 
bank. I have concluded that the business of giving 
advice is pretty much overdone, the number of peo- 
ple engaged in it is so amazing. It makes me hot to 
see how ready some folks are to guide you, not 
much matter where, they have so great a love 
for the work. I have seen miserable little skip- 
pers who sailed from Podunk, and who wrecked 
themselves in the fog on Goose island; and after all 
that they will come around and offer to pilot your 
ship to the Cape of Good Hope. The demand for 
advice is, I notice, somewhat limited, and when men 
want it they prefer to buy it. The world at present 
seems like a crowd of deaf men engaged in shouting 
counsel at each other, while Rakshasas stand about 
rubbing their hands in high glee over the snectacle. 
Nevertheless, I imagine that a candid review of our 
lives would reveal the fact, that our best and happi- 
est acts have been those we did when humble 
enough to accept advice or criticism. 

I find a good many New England farmers who, I 
am sure, work for the love of it. A piece of poor 
land has a wonderful fascination for these men, and 
they can’t be easy until they have made it yield a 
good crop in spite of its poverty. Wherever I go, 
the soil assails me with agricultural problems which 
challenge solution. I don’t carry the eyes of a far- 
mer with me when I visit Wallingford plain, but 
for all that, it always beguiles me into studying 
how its barren sand can be made to yield bread or 
timber. I sometimes observe an Irishman’s garden 
on the plain or in some hollow scooped out at the 
foot of the mountain ; I imagine that the little spot 
is mine, and I at once project some improvements 
just for the love of it, for these poor patches don’t 


often get much enrichment beyond what comes from 


the home feelings and from a small amount of hope 
plowed in at planting time. Mr. Hokum takes an 
agricultural paper, and he wants to improve every 
piece of Jang he sees. Some one observed to him 
that there was no depth of soil in the swamp which 
he was draining, and he said, “I don’t care if there 
isn’t—-I1 can make a soil.” 

The soil of New England is her greatest educa- 
tional institution. Yale College and Harvard are 
doing something in the way of science and litera- 
ture, but for thorough schooling they don’t begin to 
compare with the old meadows and pastures which 
haye nursed successive crops of Yankees for two 





hundred years. Our farmers grapple zeaiously with 





the tough problems of the soil, and they gather a 
few potatoes into their cellars, a little corn into their 
granaries, and some hay into their barns; but in the 
meantime they have been putting ingenuity and 
perseverance and energy into their very blood and 
fiber. A Yankee doesn’t go West or South to en- 
large his ideas, he goes there to find room for them. 
When I have called at the farm-houses among the 
whortleberry pastures, the old people have told me 
of their sons who had gone abroad to act in the 
professions or in wider spheres of business, and I 
have been much impressed by the amount of latent 
talent there is in the New England farmers. 

. But the most noteworthy people who work for 
the love of it, are the men who build a 

SAW-MILLS IN DRY PLACES. 

When I go across lots, my path is sometimes in- 
tercepted by a dike and a ditch which go creeping 
this way and that, along the base of a hill. At one 
end of the dike is a brook scarcely larger than a rib- 
bon; at the other end there is the foundation of a 
little mill, or an old water-wheel tilted over by the 
decay of its supports, and rotting amid grass and 
weeds. At other times the highway cuts through 
an earthen dam; I certainly know it is a dam, 
for it is built across a little hollow where I can see a 
pebbly channel in which water once ran. Bunches 
of willows and alders have sprung up at the foot of 
the embankment; its sides are green with grass, 
while the end next the road is kept naked by the 
cattle which go there to hook in the dirt. One’s 
imagination kindles at the thought of these folk 
who have water on the brain—for none others would 
think of building a mill in places so dry—and you 
feel a sort of yearning toward the simple man 
whose heart was once kindled up by an enthusiasm 
for water -wheels. } 

But Connecticut is not the only State in which 
you can see mechanical genius going to waste in out- 
of-the-way pastures. These dry mills can be found 
in places where the long streamers of gray Spanish 
moss—or tillandsia—hang from the branches of 
southern cypress trees. I have seen these mills 
standing on northern rivulets, and they were shaded 
by white pines whose moanings cause sensitive peo- 
ple to slink away as we do from the men and women 
who have let loss or injustice turn them into cynics 
or darklings. 

When a man has something in his eye, it is hard 
for him to see things just as they are. For the men 
who have a passion for mills, the mere sight of wa- 
ter seems to be enough to set all their wheels a-turn- 
ing. Ifone of these men has a little brook which 
comes tumbling down through his pasture, making 
eddies for the fish where it takes a turn against a 
big rock, or one that wanders through a meadow be- 
tween banks tufted with spotted alders and red dog- 
wood, he will find means to build a mill and to make 
a dam to perplex the trout, and to flow a pond 
which disappoints the frogs by drying up in the 
summer. 

A man who has been studying flowers to discoy- 
er evidences of design, may find his interest flag- 
ging; but let him find a dry saw-mill, and he will 
take a pew start. I always stop to look at these 
mills, and I often feel great admiration for their in- 
genious contrivances: everything is all ready for 
business ; brains have done their work, and nothing 
is wanting except water, and that, I suppose the 
proprietor carries in his head. The brains of mill 
owners don’t stop going, even if their water-wheels 
do refuse to revolve ; so a little grist-mill is added to 
the saw-mill, and then, perhaps, a cider-mill. 

The men who build these mills, are ambitious 
men—they like power, that is, they love a water- 
power. They delight in playing with power, and 
in making it dart around among their water-wheels, 
cog-wheels and levers. I see a great many boys play- 
ing with water-wheels and making miniature dams in 
roadside ditches, We haye all played in that way ; 
after a while we quit that and go off to work for the 
newspapers, or to till a farm, or to build mills on the 
Quinnipiacs and Merrimacks; but these men stick 
to their play, and fill the blood of their families with 
mechanical talent. Iam not going to disparage the 
tinkers, for I see that mechanical genius is just now 
taking all the great prizes. 
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When supported and flanked by chance groups of 
old chestnuts and by thickets intensified by an ad- 
mixture of hemlocks, a little old mill with its steep 
roof of black and mossy slabs, and with its rudely 
roofed cider-presses, sometimes gives one a taste of 
the picturesque, which makes him a little ashamed 
of our conscious attempts at ornamentation, and 
which, for a moment, makes him believe there is a 
power waiting to convert all our works into beauty. 
if we will only work reverently and simply like chil- 
dren. . 

The mill which I have in mind to-day, stands 
where two long, wooded banks converge like the 
waist of an hour-glass. In the winter time, the pond 
above yields a great harvest of ice: in the summer 
and fall it produces a crop of sickle-grass, smart- 
weed, downy-topped wild grass, and cat-tails. Below 
the mill is a ravine worn into the red sand-stone and 
crossed by a bridge, looking under which one sees a 
pool of water, tree-trunks, and a misty shadow. In 
the bottom of the erooked ravine, are slimy stones, 
willows, alders, and bits of board strayed from the 
mill. Chestnuts, yellow, red and white oaks, two or 
three birches and hemlocks cling to the upper edges 
of the rocks and stretch their limbs across the chasm. 
Dwarf-maples and witch-hazel bushes cluster at the 
foot of the trees; partridge-berries, and ferns, which 
keep green under the snow all winter, nestle among 
the shrubs, and broad lichens creep down the slopes 
of stone; thimble-berry briirs, (rubus occidentalis), 
hang their long, glaucous branches over the face of 
the redrock. Under the millis the blackened water- 
wheel anda smell of rotten wood, and a few leaves 
and sticks entangled in the wooded grating which 
bars the entrance to the flume. In the upper part 
of the building, where work should be done, is the 
carriage ; and on it are the two great mill-bars and 
the dogs with iron teeth to hold down a log. There 
are dead stalks of mullein and scabish in the lumber- 
yard, and four or five stocks of weather-beaten chest- 
nut boards, carefully piled upon blocks, a stick havy- 
ing been put between every two pieces of lumber. 
On the other side of the mill is the log-yard. In it 
are some chestnut-logs with yellow ends; a few 
knotty sticks of white-oak which show a union of 
season-cracks and concentric layers, that looks like a 
spider’s web; and some old timbers, the bark of 
which has rotted away from the top and slipped 
down the sides in long strips, to show how the worms 
have done their work. 

In the winter, hopeful men bring their logs to 
these dry saw-mills. Ox-teamsters may then be seen 
there, walking at the shoulders of the near-oxen, or 
riding upon their sleds and holding on to the great 
rough-hewn stakes by a hand and one knee, while 
they flourish a long whip-stalk with a very short 
lash, But in the spring-time, when the snow is melt- 
ing and little twisted rills are running down the 
slopes, the ponds fill with water, and then the sleepy 
old mills wake up for a time ; they have waited long, 
but their inspiration has come at last. The waters 
make a noisy rush at the mill-wheel, the saw is work- 
ing with hurried energy, and there is a smell of saw- 
dust and fresh-cut lumber. The passer-by hears 
the loud chuck, chuck made by the heavy mill-bar as it 
drives the dogs into the ends of the logs; and the 
the sawyer filing his saw, makes musjc for those 
who stand far-off and listen in the morning air. Q, 


FUEL-SAVING. 

It is said by engineers that only one thirtieth of 
the value of the heat produced by the burning of 
coal, is applied as power in their average steam-en- 
gines, the remainder being sent off by radiation and 
the blast of the smoke-pipe. The desideratum that 
inventors are now in search of, is, some arrangement 
by which this enormous waste of power shall be pre- 
vented, and the whole amount of heat be utilized. 

Quite like this is the state of things in society. 
Forces there are every where wasted, Competition 
and war are a waste of force. The attraction be- 
tween the sexes is a molecular force of inconceivable 
power, if it could only be saved and utilized. As it 


is, we imagine that a very large proportion of it, | 


twenty-nine thirtieths at least, is radiated by false 
shame and sentimentality, or goes off uselessly 





through some smoke-pipe. Sieman’s Gas Regenera- 
tive Furnace is said to be a new invention for the 
saving of what has hitherto been waste heat. Why 
not seek out the corresponding principle in social 
matters that shall save to mankind its element of 
youth and power, instead of needlessly wasting it? 
G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CARPENTER’S PAINTING. 
New York, Oct. 24, 1864. 

Mr. Eprror:—I called to-day at the Crayon 
Art Gallery and had a look at Carpenter’s painting of 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet, in council on the 
Emancipation Proclamation ; and I must assure you 
that I felt myself abundantly rewarded. It is cer- 
tainly a magnificent thing. As a work of art I 
could only admire it; and yet while looking at it 1 
almost forgot that it was a work of art; it seemed 
as if I were in the living presence of the men. 

There sits Mr. Lincoln at the table, having just 
read the Proclamation, which he still holds in his 
hand, in the earnest, almost nervous attitude of list- 
ening to Secretary Seward, who is speaking. It will 
be remembered that at the time—July 1862—when 
this first draft of the Proclamation was made, it 
was at a very critical period of the war. The disas- 
ters which had attended McClellan’s campaign be- 
fore Richmond had spread a shadow of gloom 
over the country, and the chill of universal depres- 
sion and discouragement was felt at the North. The 
South were jubilant over their victories and pros- 
pects. It was then that Mr. Lincoln “fully decided 
to take the responsibility of the act of Emancipation ; 
but stated that suggestions as to the subject-matter 
were in order.” One and another of his Cabinet- 
officers had spoken, but nothing had been uttered 
which he had not already anticipated, and carefully 
considered, until Mr. Seward spoke. The following 
were his words: “ This matter is of so much impor- 
tance, that I fear its effect at this juncture ; it may 
be considered the last measure of an exhausted 
government—a cry for help—the government 
stretching forth its hands to Ethiopia instead of 
Ethiopia stretching forth its hands to the govern- 
ment; therefore Mr. President, I suggest that you 
postpone the issue of the Proclamation until it can 
be given to the country upon Union success rather 
than defeat.” The result was, that the Proclamation 
was withheld and was first made public amidst the 
acclamations which followed the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam. 

Such was the instant of time seized by the ar- 
tist in this historic representation. The President 
seems impressed with what Mr. Seward is saying. 
Everything about him indicates serious intensity. 
He is self-possessed and determined, and there is 
scarcely a line about his face which would suggest a 
“joke.” And yet, underneath that large mouth and 
those honest-looking eyes and coarse features gener- 
ally, you can easily imagine that humor and wit are 
slumbering. On his right sits Mr. Stanton, Secreta- 
ry of War, and on his left Mr. Wells, Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, 
stands at Mr. Lincoln’s right, and Mr. Blair, Post- 
Master General, a little further off at his left. Mr. 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, sits at Mr. Wells’ 
left, and at the end of the table, opposite the Presi- 
dent, sits Judge Bates, the Attorney-General, with a 
war map of Virginia open before him. His pos- 
ture and expression are more indifferent, and show 
less animation than those of others. Still, you can- 
not perceive anything but acquiescence and sympa- 
thy in his countenance. 

The room is the Cabinet-chamber of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and is a literal representation. The 
furniture is old-fashioned, introduced there in Jack- 
son’s day. The table, chairs, chandelier, books, and 
a portrait of General Jackson hanging against the 
wall, have a dingy look, and indicate use and age. 
On the floor a book is open, supposed to be the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Other books are 
scattered about. At the extreme left, on the ftoor, 
lies a newspaper intended to suggest the power of 
the press in educating the people. These things 
comprise the chief accessories of the picture. 








The dimensions of the painting are 14} feet by 9 
feet. Of course everything is life size. The hall 
where it is exhibited is darkened, excepting the light 
—a combination of gas and sunlight—that is reflected 
from the painting itself. It will remain in New 
York on exhibition, until the first of November, 
when it is to be removed to Boston. 

The first six months which Mr. Carpenter devoted 
to this work were spent in the State Dining-Room 
of the “ White House,” which placé he occupied by 
invitation of the President. I understand that he so 
effectually threw himself into this work as to 
exhaust his strength; and the consequence is that 
he has done nothing since, and is now lying ill in 
this city. H. W. B. 

ONEIDA FREE CONCERTS. 
Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1864. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Dear Srr:—I would like te say to the members 
of the Community, or those that have an influence 
in the Concert department, that we outsiders want 
them to use that influence to the utmost extent, 
and give one unanimous shout for Concerts this win- 
ter. Please do: if not, the young gentlemen and 
ladies on Willow Street will go into a deep frenz 
for want of entertainment. Through your hospitali- 
ty and kindness last winter we had many a feast, 
and hope to have a repetition of them by your de- 
cision regarding the Concerts this winter; in fact 

our residence is the only place of resort we have. 

e will be very conscientious not to annoy you by 
bringing in an unnecessary amount of dirt as we 
pass through into the Hall. We are willing to com- 
ply with any proposal on your part, if you will only 
et us come. For the love of sweet heaven, say Yes. 
Excuse me if I have ee beyond the bounds of 
etiquette in teasing. ill you please to answer this 
through THE CrrcuLaR, as I am anxious to know 
whether you are in the affirmative or negative. 

A neighbor of Oneida Community, M. s. 1. 


Our unknown correspondent with a lady’s hand- 
writing makes a moving appeal, and if our advocacy 
of her cause would be of avail, we should be tempt- 
ed to give it; but at this distance we cannot have 
much to say. Our Oneida friends, we understand, 
have purposed to give attention to education this 
winter in a different direction from the pleasant mu- 
sical and dramatic studies of last year; and several 
of the principal artists are now elsewhere. G. E. 
Cragin, the manager, and T. R. Noyes, the flutist, 
are students at New Haven, H. W. Burnham and 
W. A. Hinds are at New York, and Miss Leonard, 
Miss Miller and others are here. These absences 
would affect somewhat the ability of the Communi- 
ty to appear in public entertainments, and the in- 
crease of business responsibilities the present season 
would probaby subtract still more from the availa- 
ble talent. Still, with all these drawbacks, we trust 
the Community may be able to have one or more 
retinions with their neighbors, like those which were 
mutually so agreeable last winter ; and whether they 
do or not, we can assure our correspondent that they 
will always watch for opportunities to gratify the 
innocent and improving tastes of all around them. 
If they cannot have Concerts they will look for 
something better. Their course in this respect will 
be forward, not backward. Indeed, if we succeed in 
making our paper what we hope to make it, the 
Community ‘will give a free weekly (or daily) enter- 
tainment to the nation one of these days. G. 








A LITTLE FOX. 

Mr. Eprror:—There is one little word in the > 
English language that bothers me with its witless 
ambiguity, and I call for a reform. That word is 
spelled r-e-a-d, and is pronounced according to cir- 
cumstances, reed o1 red; only, as a general thing in 
reading it you can’t find out which is right until you 
have got by it, and have to call it ata venture, hitting 
as often wrong as right. Thus if the sentence be- 
gins in this way—“I read a chapter in the Bible, 
and then a chapter in history,”—how are you to 
know whether read is in the present or the past 
tense ?—to be pronounced reed or red? Suppose you 
make a plunge in the dark, call it reed, in the present 
tense, and after going on as above find your sentence 
concludes by saying, “ and thenI went to play.” -You 
land in nonsense, and have to go back and correct 
your pronunciation of read. Or if you guess the 
sentence is to be in the past tense and call read red 
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you are liable to come out like this: “I7e[a]d a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and then go to bed”—equal non- 
sense. 

I believe there is no other similar puzzle in the 
language, and the difficulty can be cured at once if 
grammarians will agree to conjugate read according 
to the analogy of lead, feed, &c., and make the per- 
fect tense red. There woud be no danger of con- 
founding it with the word used asthe name of a 
color. We have lead, led, why not read, red ? 

H. E. D. 


LETTER FROM MR. BUMPKIN TO HIS 
CITY FRIEND. 


Strawberry Hill, Oct. 30, 1864. 

My Dear Percentum:—It must be that our 
good angels, after getting us fairly to bed and 
well tucked up and off their hands, last night, 
have had a sociable chat together, at which it 
was agreed that I should receive a hint to write 
to you in the morning. I cannot imagine what 
else it was that awoke me before “day-light this 
morning, and gave my heart the benevolent im- 
pulse. And truly my conscience smites me that 
I have not thought of it before, when I reflect 
upon your forlorn condition there, pent up in 
the city, driven hither and thither at the beck 
of customers, and receiving nothing but money 
in return for your services. Even if you get an 
occasional leisure hour or two to take a stroll, 
it appears to me that you can scarcely find ob- 
jects to interest and amuse you. Should you 
feel disposed to study geology, you have no 
specimens around you to examine except those 
of the very latest post-tertiary epoch, which 
were deposited within the memory of man, viz., 
the flag-stones of the side-walks, and the cobbles 
of the pavement, or else the argilloarenaceous 
formation, interstratified with a calcareous sand- 
stone in the shape of brick-and-mortar walls, 
which by the way, is a total upsetting of all true 
geological laws as we read them in the book of 
nature out here in the country, Then again 
when you want to find out the latest fashion, 
you are obliged to send clear across the ocean 
to Paris, where if they happen to get hold of 
anything really beautiful, they obtain it from 
nature; so that you are supplied from second 
hands, and in a moral point of view, they are 
very dirty hands at that. 

Then in regard to material for gossip, it ap- 
pears to me that you are rather hard up. The 
most that I hear from your quarter is about the 
great national prize-fight. Though it appears all- 
important that the right side should beat, yet it 
seems to me that the continual contemplation of 
the subject cannot but have a rather demoraliz- 
ing effect. Even that seems to be overshadowed 
just at present by the all-absorbing interest ex- 
cited by poli-ticks. I heard a while ago that 
your trees were completely defoliated by meas- 
uring-worms, and now you are suffering from 
an incursion of poli-ticks. It seems that the 
autumn is the period of the visitation of this 
latter parasitic scourge, as the spring is of the 
former. Can’t you destroy these ticks with 
tobacco water? We use it to destroy sheep- 
ticks on our lambs at shearing time. Please 
send along a specimen in your next letter for 
the benefit of my friend J., who is studying mi- 
croscopy. 

Thinking that you would like to be posted in 
the latest gossip that is afloat in the highest cir- 
cles of society, I will tell you something that 
has lately occurred respecting the Hill family. 
You must know that the country about here is 





settled extensively by members of that family, 
of the highest respectability, and anything 
affecting their character excites a great deal of 
interest and remark. Now it appears that 
some queer fellow has been trumping up a story 
about a terrible scrape that he alleges they got 
into many years ago, soon after they had settled 
here. It is a most absurd story, to the effect 
that the whole of the family were once taken 
with a kind of fanatical epidemic, somewhat 
like the Second Advent excitement, in which they 
imagined that they were going straight to 
heaven, dressed in white robes and with crowns 
on their heads. It goes on to tell how they fell 
into the hands of some roguish dress-makers 
who under pretense of dressing them in the 
hight of heavenly fashions, piled on to them 
heaps upon heaps of white petticoats, after the 
fashion of the Dutch girls of New York in old 
times (the extent of whose dowry was meas- 
ured by the number of petticoats they wore), 
and how they put on to them crowns of ice 
that scratched their heads terribly, so that the 
scars may be seen to this day. Now would you 
believe it ?—after making up this abominable 
story, the author published it in the Mount Tom 
Chronicle. You may possibly come across .a 
number of the paper containingit. If you do, 
[hope you will not believe a word of it, for the 
Hill family hold the very highest places of 
trust and honor in the land. They have a char- 
acter for uprightness and stability, which has 
been so long established that I fear that any 
disturbance of it would unsettle the very foun- 
dations and frame-work of society. In such an 
event, our very hearth-stones and title-deeds 
would be endangered; and I am utterly astonish- 
ed at the “ moral turpentine” displayed by this 
impertinent fellow in fulminating such a scan- 
dalous story. 

Another item of interest with us this autumn, 
is the scarcity of water. Although sufficient 
rain has fallen to enable us to reap bountiful 
harvests of almost everything that we have 
planted or sowed, we have not had enough to 
supply our springs and wells. The result is 
that our pump is afflicted every day with the 
most alarming symptoms of the asthma, or the 
galloping consumption. The doctors decide 
that the cold-water treatment is the only one 
that will effect a cure in the case. We are 
frequently obliged to send oxen, stone-boat and 
barrels, to a neighboring spring, in order to 
supply our daily wants. It is quite manifest 
that if we do not have a pretty long, heavy rain 
before it freezes up for good, we shall not be 
well-supplied with water this winter. I think 
some of making a proposition in our next busi- 
ness meeting, that we make common stock of 
the weather between us and Oneida, as we do of 
everything else. I would gladly swap one of 
our bright sunshiny weeks for one of their 
weeks of rain. 


As for the latest fashions, a great change has 
occurred within the last twenty-four hours. 
But I see I am getting ahead of my story ; I for- 
got that you are probably not posted in regard 
to the prevailing fashions for the last five or six 
weeks. You must know, then, that it is a long- 
established custom with the Hill family to hold 
a thanksgiving feast of several weeks’ duration, 
every autumn. They then puton their gayest 
attire. Pink, red,crimson and yellow are the 
prevailing colors. They have hada gay time 





of it this year. The buck-wheat, sorghum, corn, 
potato, chestnut and fruit harvest, was abun- 
dant, and there seemed to be no end to the 
rejoicing over it. As we have had several 
frosty nights lately, they seem to think it is 
about time to wind up their festivities. Ac- 
cordingly, after a strong wind and some rain 
from the south last night, upon stepping out on 
the street this morning, I found that the Hills 
had all donned darker and warmer colors, though 
crimson prints of the oak-leaf pattern are still 
in fashion. 

As for the prevailing opinions about the ‘war, 
there is scarcely a copperhead to be found in the 
whole of our Hill family. There is one Hill 
over west of us, in Cheshire, that is said to be a 
copperhead. I went to visit him the other day, 
and found that others had been digging into him 
with all their might to find out whether he 
really was a copperhead at heart. I found that 
there were a few evidences of a coppery hue, 
but I am inclined to think that when they really 
get at his heart they will find that he has been 
playing them a Yankee trick, and that he 1s no 
copperhead after all. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain your 
faithful friend and cousin, 

Rurat C. Bumpxin. 
To Merropouis Percentum, Esq., 
Corner of Bear and Bull sts., New Babylon. 


AIR IN THE HOUSE. 


RS. STOWE in the last Atlantic Monthly gives 

her ideas as to how a house should be built. 
Some of them are very good. The four must-bes of her 
house she states, are Fire, Air, Earth, and Water. 
Here are a few paragraphs from what she says about 
the importance of air in the house. They agree very 
well with the Community theory on the same sub- 
ject: 

“ The first object of a house is shelter from the 
elements. This object is effected by a tent or wig- 
wam which keeps off rain and wind. The first dis- 
advantage of this shelter is, that the vital air which 
you take into your lungs, and on the purity of which 
depends the purity of blood and brain and nerve, is 
vitiated. In the wigwam or tent you are constantly 
taking in poison, more or less active, with every in- 
spiration. Napoleon had his army sleep without 
tents. He stated, that, from experience, he found it 
more healthy; and wonderful have been the instan- 
ces of delicate persons gaining constantly in vigor 
from being obliged, in the midst of hardships, to 
sleep constantly in the open air. Now the first 
problem in house-building is to combine the advan- 
tage of shelter with the fresh elasticity of out-door 
air. I am not going to give herea treatise on venti- 
lation, but merely to say, in general terms, that the 
first object of a house-builder or ¢ontriver should be 
to make a healthy house; and the first requisite of a 
healthy house is a pure, sweet, elastic air. 

“Tam in favor therefore of those plans of house- 
building which have wide central spaces, whether halls 
or courts, into which allthe rooms open, and which 
necessarily preserve « body of fresh air for the use 
of them all. In hot climates this is the object of the 
central court which cuts into the body of the house, 
with its fountain and flowers, and its galleries, into 
which the various apartments open. When people 
are restricted for space, and cannot afford to give up 
wide central portions of the house for the mere pur- 
poses of passage, this central hall can be made a 
pleasant sitting-room. With tables, chairs, book- 
cases, and sofas comfortably disposed, this ample 
central room above and below is, in many respects, 
the most agreeable lounging-room of the house; 


while the parlors below and the chambers above, . 


opening upon it, form agreeable withdrawing-rooms 
for purposes of greater privacy. 

“Tt is customary with many persons to sleep with 
bed-room windows open,—a very imperfect, and 
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often dangerous mode of procuring that supply of 
fresh air which a sleeping-room requires. In a 
house constructed in the manner indicated, windows 
might be freely left open in these central halls, pro- 
ducing there a constant movement of air, and the 
doors of the bed-rooms placed ajar, when a very 
slight opening in the windows would create a free 
circulation through the apartments. 

“Tn the planning of a house, thought should be had 
as to the general disposition of the windows, and 
the quarters from which favoring breezes may be 
expected should be carefully considered. Windows 
should be so arranged that draughts of air can be 
thrown quite through and across the house. How 
often have we seen pale mothers and drooping babes 
fanning and panting during some of our hot days on 
the sunny side of a house, while the breeze that 
should have cooled them beat in vain against a dead 
wall! One longs sometimes to knock holes through 
partitions and let in the air of heaven. 

“Therefore in allotting expenses, set this down as 
a must-be: ‘Our house must have fresh air,—every- 
where, at all times, winter and summer.’ Whether 
we have stone facings or no,—whether our parlor has 
cornices or marble mantels or no—whether our doors 
are machine-made or hand-made. All our fixtures 
shall be of the plainest and simplest, but we will have 
fresh air. We will open our door with #latch and 
string, if we cannot afford lock and knob and fresh 
air too,—but in our house we will live cleanly and 
Christianly. 


FURS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 


HE following description of furs and their prep- 

aration we copy from a report, in the Scientific 
American, of a late meeting of the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation of the American Institute: 


In the prepared state the skins are called fur ; 
but without preparation they go by the com- 
mon name of peltry. ‘ 

In Russia, Poland, East Prussia, Hungary, 
Bohemia and Saxony, lamb-skins constitute an 
essential part of the dress of thousands among 
the lower classes, and the skins of various other 
animals may be considered as articles of abso- 
lute necessity. 

So early as the sixth century the skins of 
sable formed an article of fashionable attire at 
Rome, and were brought from the confines of 
the Arctic Ocean, at great cost, to supply the 
demand of that wealthy capital. 

The traders of Italy brought a considerable 
supply of fur to England in the time of George III; 
so much so that this monarch prohibited their 
use except among the wealthy classes. 

The Canadian fur trade was commenced by 
the French, soon after their settlement on the 
St. Lawrence. The company formed in Lon- 
don, and called the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
was chartered by Charles II., in 1670. This 
prosperous company founded many establish- 
ments, and carried on its trade for more than a 
century, when it met with a powerful compet- 
itor in the form of a new company composed 
of wealthy and influential British settlers in 
Canada. This second company was called the 
North-West Company, and its chief establish- 
ment was at Montreal, though trading upward 
of 4,000 miles further to the northwest. After 
long duration the two companies united into one, 
under the name of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 


any. 

: The Indian trade of the great lakes, upper 
Mississippi, ete., was enjoyed by the North 
American Fur Company, having its chief estab- 
lishment at New York. Important as is the 
trade of these companies, yet the most costly 
and highly-esteemed furs are furnished by the 
trade carried on by Russia. The ermine is one 
of these, a fur which is produced in many coun- 
tries, but only in perfection in Russia, Sweden 
and Norway. 

The colder the climate, the finer and warmer 
is the fur of animals. The finest furs are there- 
fure brought from the colder regions. 

The effect of cold on the Hudson’s Bay lem- 
ming was made the subject of an experiment 


jet black in winter, with a silken gloss. 





during Ross’s voyage. The little creature was 
kept in a warm cabin during several months. 
It retained its summer fur. It was then ex- 
posed on deck, at night, to a temperature of 
30deg. below zero. After one night’s exposure, 
the fur on the cheeks, and a patch on each shoul- 
der, had become perfectly white. On the sec- 
ond day those patches had extended, and the 
posterior part of the body and flanks had turned 
to a dirty white. During the next four days 
the changes continued, and at the end of a week 
the animal was entirely white. On. examining 
the skin it was found that all the white parts of 
the fur were longer than the unchanged portion, 
and that ends of the fur only were white so long 
as they exceeded in length the dark-colored fur. 
By removing these white tips with a pair of 
scissors the original dark summer dress appeared. 

The fur of the ermine ranks first in value; 
and the older animals furnish the best. These 
little animals are caught in snares and traps, or 
by shooting with blunt arrows. The skins are 
sold in lots of 40, called “the timber.” 


Next in value are the Russian sables. The 
length of the animal is from 18 to 20 inches. 
The darkest in color are considered the most 
valuable. The produce of Russia in these skins 
is about 25,000 annually. 

A great quantity of mink skins are sold to 
the inexperienced as real Russian sables. 

There is also an inferior sable called Kolinski 
or Tartar sable produced from Russia. This 
fur when dyed is sold among inferior sable. 

Next to the sable in rarity and cost comes 
the fur of the silver fox, which is a native of the 
country below the falls of the Columbia River, 
in Washington and Oregon Territories. 

The softest and most delicate fur is that of a 
little animal called the chinchilla, about the size 
of a small squirrel, which inhabits Peru and the 
northern parts of Chili. 

The sea otter has a very fine, close, soft fur ; 
That 
of the young animal is a beautiful brown. 

The Persian iamb-skins have a soft, compact 
and elastic wool, which is formed naturally into 
elegant curls or waves. When killed immedi- 
ately after birth, or taken from the mother, they 
are still more beautiful and expensive. These 
skins have been considerably used in Europe, 
but not yet in this country. A few have been 
very recently imported. The most prized of 
these skins are the fine black. 

The sloth has a beautiful fur, of a high luster. 

Mr. Lusae, of this city, an elderly and intel- 
ligent merchant in furs, informs us that the 
Germans excel all others in dressirig and manu- 
facturing furs, in a general regard. But furs, he 
adds, are put up in New York which are not 
excelled by any in Europe. 

The Chinese possess arts connected with the 
dyeing of furs, as well as in the preparation of 
skins, which would command a large price if 
they could be transferred to European or Amer- 
ican artizans. 


The dyeing of furs may be considered the 
most difficult part of their preparation. It re- 
quires the most careful and skillful manipula- 
tion. Mr. Aphold, of London, England, has 
gained much repute for his skill in dyeing 
brown, which is a difficult shade to attain. 

Otter fur has been dyed in New York better 
than in Europe. Muskrat is dyed to imitate 
mink; also to imitate the German fitch. Opos- 
sum is likewise thus dyed. Sable fur is fre- 
quently dyed to improve its shade. 

The furs of the gray fox and of the wolf are 
difficult to dye. 

An objection to the fur of the Norwegian and 
Lapland dog is a peculiar odor that always 
attends it. 

The skins of hares and rabbits are used, in 
common with beaver and many other skins, for 
felting purposes. And this branch of the manu- 
facture of furs is a very interesting one. 


The introduction of silk plush for hats, as 


substitute for beaver, has brought about some 
curious changes in the fur market; for example, 
in 1827, 1828 and 1829 mink skins were worth 
in New York from 37 cents to 40 cents each. 
Now these skins are worth from $8 to $9. 
Muskrat skins were then worth 50 cents each, 
and are now worth about the same. 

The first process in dressing furs for use, be- 
longs to the hunter, who on capturing the ani- 
mal, strips off the skin and hangs it up to dry in 
the open air without fire. If it is well dried, 
and carefully packed, it reaches its destination, 
however distant, in good condition ; but, if any 
moisture be left, or, if it be packed with others 
imperfectly dried, so that the slightest putrefac- 
tion takes place, then it is unfit for use, so far as 
the furrier is concerned. A minute examina- 
tion of the skins is, therefore, his first business. 
The next step is to cleanse them from greasiness. 
This is accomplished by the use of water, bran, 
alum and salt. A kind of oil which is found in 
the fur itself is not wholly removed by the first 
treatment, so that it is necessary to afterwards 
wash it with a solution of soda and soap. Fi- 
nally, the skin is well washed in clean water and 
dried; the previous treatment having converted 
the skin into a kind of leather. 

The cutting up of the skins requires much 
judgment to avoid waste. The refuse cuttings, 
if not cut to waste, are available for making 
articles of the less costly description. And it 
has been remarked that many a lady, on having 
her furs fresh lined under her own superintend- 
ence, has viewed with surprise approaching to 
dismay the elaborate patchwork which the skins 
present on their inner side. 

Skins to be used in felting undergo a longer 
treatment. And by means of ingenious ma- 
chines the fur and hair is not only separated 
from the skin, but the hairs are separated from 
the fur; and even the fur itself is assorted into 
quantities of like specific gravity. 

The use of fur in an economical and sanitary 
point of view is a subject on which there would 
probably be a great diversity of opinion. It is 
remarkable that in some countries the custom . 
regarding clothing differs materially from ours. 
We dress warmer when we go out than when 
we sit in the house; the Turks, who seldom 
have fires in their apartments, use warmer cloth- 
ing than when they go out, considering the ex- 
ercise of moving about as a source of warmth. 
The Chinese are said to practice the same 
custom. 


The pioneers of the fur trade in this country 
were John Jacob Astor and Peter Smith. On 
retiring from the business, Smith invested large 
sums in the wild lands of this State, which he 
bought at the sales for taxes, while Astor in- 
vested in New York City lots. The result was 
that Smith became the largest landholder in the 
country, and Astor the richest man. Peter 
Smith was the father of Gerrit Smith. 





A WORD FOR THE CHERRY BIRD. 


The cherry bird is a handsome but troublesome 
little fellow at times, and is not regarded with much 
favor by horticulturists. At alate meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, however, the 
following testimony was given in his favor. We 
copy from the Scientific American : 


Dr. Trimble :—Mr. President, I must say a word 
for the reed bird. Were it not for birds we could 
not live; insects would destroy the whole of our 
grains and fruits. One of the most valuable of all 
is the reed bird. When I see bunches of these 
brought into our markets in the fall I am pained and 
grieved, It does not eat the curculio, but it eats the 
canker worm and it eats your span worm that gets 
on the trees in this city. Last spring I was standing 
with a friend by Madison Square when he called my 
attention to the great numbers of reed birds in the 
trees. We watched them, and they continued to 
come till there were 300 or 400 of them in the Square. 
They were feeding on the span worm, and it was 
curious to watch their mode of teeding. They could 
not rest on the slender ends of the branches where 
the worms were, and they would flutter off in the 
air and approach the worm till they could catch him 
with their beak. The worms seemed to have an in- 
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stinct that their enemies were after them ; they felt a 
jarring of the limbs, and they began to let themselves 
down by their webs in hundreds. The reed birds are 
not fly-catchers like the king bird and the swallow, 
and they could not catch the worms while suspended 
thus in the air. 

Mr. Marshall :—Is the reed bird the little black 
bird that comes in flocks ? 

Mr. Robinson :—No, it is the cherry bird. 

Dr. Trimble :—The male is marked with yellow on 
the tips of its wings, and it has a crest on its head 
which it can raise at pleasure. 

Mr. President, I have devoted all of my leisure 
this summer to dissecting and examining the crops 
of these insectivorous birds, and I have no doubt that 
if a knowledge of their usefulness could be spread 
throughout the community, it would result not only 
in laws for their protection, but in a public sentiment 
also which would enforce these laws. The most 
valuable bird that we have is the Baltimore Oriole. 
That eats the curculio, the great destroyer of our 
fruit. 





A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Whom God hath armed with shining truth, 

From wintered age to flowery youth, 
I charge ye, rise! . 

By every hope and every fear, 

And every tie which binds ye near, 

By all which makes your homes most dear, 
I charge ye, rise! 

For there is one who walks abroad, 

With bloody feet to mar the sod, 

And countless thresholds show to-day 

Red prints which will not pass away, 

And he hath laid but even now 

His hand upon the peaceful plow, 

And seized the scythe, with these to mow, 
And furrow fields of gore! 

Oh, rise, and call God’s Angel down, 

To blow the trump of peace, and drown 
This brazen din of war! 


Who dig in earth’s benighted caves, 
Or plow the old eternal waves, 

I charge ye, rise! 
Who walk within the city’s crowd, 
Or climb the mountain to its cloud, 
Or till the lowlands,—poor or proud, 

I charge ye, rise ! 
Arise, and seize the flaming swords 
Emblazoned with those glorious words 
Which filled the night with blessed breath 
Above the Child of Nazareth ! 
Enrolled to wear the arms of right, 
Come with your banners broad and white, 
And weary till old error’s night 

Shall be no more ! 

Then God shall send his Angel down, 
To blow the trump of peace, and drown 

The brazen din of war! 

— Harbinger. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 


Along our hills the wandering robin sees 

The flags of Autumn floating in the breeze ; 
Where, mustered thick amid the landscape, stood 
The green encampments of the summer wood. 
Now rich October all his hues displays, 

And paints with splendor these enchanted days. 


The Indian Summer, with its pensive grace, 
Recalls soft memories of a vanished race, 

Who, now in storms, and now by slow decay, 
As this sweet picture shall, have passed away. 
From misty morn, tempering the sun’s calm blaze, 
To loitering evening’s starred and purple haze, 
Hour after hour the immortal day outpours 

An Orient beauty on these sterile shores ; 

As if dear Nature, who so much denies, 

And views New England with a step-dame’s eyes, 
In his ambrosial season would repair 

Her year’s neglect by more than mother’s care. 


Amidst such beauties none can quite refuse 

The gentle invitations of the Muse; 

On dullest souls, and hearts of stiffest frost, 

Fall the bright fires of this late Pentecost ; 

And Poesy, forgotten or despised, 

Is on this heavenly Sabbath loved and prized. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE following statement in regard to affairs in 
North Carolina is given in the Tribune of Thursday : 

“Dr. J. W. Ross, who stands high as a clergyman in 
North Carolina, arrived here to-day, direct from Ra- 
leigh, with important intelligence, He says the en- 
tire State of North Carolina, as well as Georgia, is 
alive with Rebel deserters, who, in most cases, are 
armed and organized, and abundantly able to protect 
themselves. In the western part of the State they 
reign supreme. There they not only make repeated 
raids on the wealthy planters and Rebel depots for 
supplies, but give protection to runaway slaves, who 
are also armed, and accompany these bands of de- 
serters in their raiding expeditions. The Rebel au- 
thorities, says Dr. Ross, have given up all hope of 
forcing these men back into the Rebel ranks, having 
been repulsed in all their efforts to this end. Every 
expedition fitted out for this purpose by the Rebels 
has proved a failure, for those who were not killed 
in battle deserted to the insurgents, whose numbers 
are continually increasing. Jeff. Davis said, when 
in Raleigh, that the deserters from the Confederate 
army outnumbered the Confederate soldiers in the 
field.” 

Ir is officially announced in the Georgia Confedera- 
cy that arrangements are making at Richmond “to 
arm, for the spring campaign, three hundred thou- 
sand slaves, whose masters are to be compensated by 
the Confederate government. The slaves thus armed 
are to have their freedom and fifty acres of land each, 
which insures them permanent homes in the South.” 

THe new Constitution of Maryland which forever 
abolishes Slavery in that State, has been adopted by 
the people by a majority of over four hundred. It 
went into effect on the 1st instant, and Maryland, 
accordingly, is henceforth a Free State. 


PRESIDENT Jeffrard, of Hayti, has issued an address 
to his people, in which he tells them that, though 
three insurrections had broken out within the last 
six months, they are all now quelled, and order is 
completely restored. 

Tue insurrection of the Arabs in Algeria is again 
spreading. Engagements on the 29th and 380th of 
September resulted in the killing and wounding of 
800 Arabs and 150 French soldiers. 

Axovrt a dozen of the St. Albans raiders have been 
captured and identified. 

A pispatcH from New Orleans says that letters 
have been received in that city from prominent Reb- 
els in Richmond, stating that the archives and other 
property of the Confederate government, were being 
secretly conveyed to Lynchburg. 

Tue President has issued his proclamation ad- 
mitting Nevada into the Union. 

It is reported that a definite peace between Den- 
mark and the German Allies will soon be concluded. 

THE income of the Government from internal taxes 
is about $16,000,000 per month. 


Pror. Johnson of Yale College, in a chemical 
lecture last Wednesday, described Berthelot’s process 
of extracting alcohol from coal, but showed that its 
manufacture by this method would be too expensive 
to compete with the ordinary mode of distillation 
from grain. 


MAKING OaseEs.—Mr. Martins, in an address at 
one of the Soirees Scientifiques of the Sorbonne, gives 
a glowing account of the effect over the African 
desert, through French enterprise, in sinking Arte- 
sian wells. He predicts the time when immense 
lines of railways shall run from the Mediterranean to 
Senegal, and from Senegal to the Red Sea; and 
when Suez, with its finished canal, shall become 





of all seas, the route of all continents.”— Cosmos. 


| Tue annexed extract is said to be from a Wiscon- 
sin lawyer’s speech : 

“The court will please to observe that the gentle- 
man from the east has given them a very learned 


speech. He has Roamed with old Romulus; Socked | — 


with old Socrates; Mossed with old Demosthenes; 
Ripped with old Euripides; and Canted with old 
Cantharides; but what, your honor, what does he 
know about the léws of Wisconsin ?” 


“the center of relations with fruitful Africa, the port | - 


Falling FROM Grace.—Zedekiah Broadhead 
was a man of somewhat less statue than Goliah of 
Gath, though possessing perhaps as much physical 
strength. So the village wrestlers thought, when 
out of sport, he took up a whole handful of them 
and dashed all of them on the ground. During a 
religious revival, Zedekiah was converted and 
joined the Methodist church. One evening, while 
on his way home from class-meeting he was assailed 
by half a dozen of his former companions, shouting, 
“Now Zed. has become a Christian, and cannot 
fight, let’s give him athrashing.” ‘Hold a moment,” 
interposed Zed, putting forth an arm as long asa 
rail; “I know a Christian cannot fight, but remem- 
ber I belong to a denomination who believe in fall- 
ing from grace, and,” continued the new convert, 
planting his foot more firmly on the earth, and tow- 
ering up like a giant in the moonlight, his arm fall- 
ing back to an angle of forty-five degrees—“ if I 
should fall from grace,”’—here he lowered his voice 
to ominous solemnity, and advanced three paces 
towards his retreating assailants—if I should fall 
from grace, woe be unto you!” The scamps, over- 
awed by a doubt of the giant’s perseverance, de- 
camped with precaution, leaving Zed, as Apollyon 
left Christian, to go on his way rejoicing. 





Tue following is related of Burchard the revivalist, 
recently deceased :—“ I was once,” said he, “an invet- 
erate lover of tobacco, and I know how difficult it is 
to break off the habit of using it; still it can be done. 
Lindulged in the use of the weed to a great excess ; 
I loved it; but knowing that its effects were bad, 
and especially ill-becoming aman of the gospel, I 
made one almighty resolve to quit it. With that 
resolution I took a tremendous ‘cud, which was 
to be my final wind-off. I chewed it and chewed it, 
and ‘rolled it as a sweet morsel under my tongue;’ 
and from one cheek to the other, for three weeks. 
’Pears to me tobacco never tasted so good before! 
and I almost shed tears when I recollected that it 
was to be my last indulgence. When its strength 
was all gone I threw it away: ‘There, Burchard, 
said I, ‘there goes yourlast—your omega of quids! 
Well, for a while it was very hard doing witho 1t it, 
and I was often sorely tempted to try it again. Old 
tobacco chewers would pull out their rusty steel- 
boxes, give them a scientific snap, and say, ‘ Bur- 
chard, have a chew ?—and for along time, whenever 
I heared the clink of a tobacco box, I involuntarily 
put my hand in my trowser’s toget hold of the pig- 
tail. In fact Iam afraid I sometimes blundered dread- 
fully in my sermons, my thoughts being more per- 
haps upon tobacco than upon the Lord. But I stuck 
to my resolution; and neither ‘cavendish,’ nor 
‘pig-tail’ has ever been between my teeth from that 
day to this !” 


ALL THE SamME.—When the celebrated engineer 
Brunel, who accomplished the desperate experiment 
of tunnelling the Thames River, was brought before 
a Committee of the British Parliament, he was asked 
if a speed of eighty miles per hour on a certain Rail- 
road would be much more dangerous to the traveler 
upon it than a speed of forty. 

“Tt would be just the same,” said he. 

“ And a speed of ninety ?” 

“ Just the same.” 

“ And a speed of one hundred 

“Just the same! For,’ added he, “If the cars 
should run off the track at the rate of forty miles per 
hour the passengers would all go to ruin; and at 
one hundred miles per hour, they could not conven- 
iently go any further.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. B., Me.—We shall shortly issue a pamphlet 
giving the information you request, and will send 
you a copy when printed. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
40 Reape Srreet, New York, 2 Doors East oF 
Broapway. 





Copies of Tuk CrrcuLar may be had at this Agency. 


